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The Genesis of Monastic Libraries 


Herman A. Peterson 


The reproduction of manuscript books in the Middle Ages by monks is 
related to the original goal of the monastic way of life, which is to live a 
life of prayer. Thus, the history of books and libraries in monasteries can 
be traced backward from the Rule of Benedict to the beginning of Christian 
monasticism in the desert of Egypt. This article examines several ancient 
documents to show how the first monks considered reading books—and 
assembling libraries—necessary for a specific form of prayer. 


Hushed monks in a big room hunched over their desks scribbling 
furiously—the image of monks copying books by hand is a common- 
place from the history of Western culture. It is so familiar, in fact, thata 
popular film of a few years ago, The Name of the Rose, based on the novel 
by Umberto Eco, was able to use a monastic scriptorium (as such a room 
is called) and its library as centers around which the plot evolved with 
a minimum of explanation. Similarly, a television commercial from a 
few decades ago used the image to suggest that photocopying was much 
faster than letting a monk copy a document by hand. At root, this image 
is fairly simple: in the Middle Ages monks used to copy books by hand, 
working together in silence in one big room, a scriptorium. They saved 
many ancient classical texts from being lost. These classical texts were 
“rediscovered” and gave birth to the Renaissance. 

Scholarly works on the history of libraries, such as Bernhard Bischoff’s 
Manuscripts and Libraries in the Age of Charlemagne, remind us of the sig- 
nificance of monastic scriptoria and their importance in the history of 
Western culture.! While the image of the monastic scriptorium may be 
familiar in our culture, it remains a bit of a mystery why monks started 
copying books. Why did they collect books in the first place? How does 
this activity fit with the monk’s life of silence and prayer? Tracing this 
history begins with the Rule of Benedict, but rather than proceed forward 
in time, as did Bischoff and others interested in the monks’ impact on 
Western culture, this article will work backward to the beginnings of 
Christian monasticism in the desert of Egypt and the impulse to find a 
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quiet place to pray.’ The establishment of monastic libraries and their 
scriptoria in fact can be traced to the requirement, begun in the earliest 
monastic communities, that monks recite and memorize passages from 
texts collected and stored in the monastery. 

The two basic genres in the early monastic literature, “rules” and 
“conferences,” can be used to trace the transmission and development 
of the monastic tradition from its birthplace in the Christian East to the 
West. The Rule of Benedict, which became the premier rule in the Western 
Church, will be examined for what it has to say about books and the 
monastery “library”; the Rule of the Master, a text upon which Benedict 
based his rule, will then be discussed. Both authors were dependent on 
John Cassian, since his works, especially the Conferences, were the major 
means by which the wisdom of the monastic tradition in the Eastern 
Church reached the Western Church. The corpus of works produced 
by Pachomius and his successors in the desert of Egypt was one of the 
pillars of this Eastern tradition, and the connection between books and 
prayer is made most clear in these writings. 


The Rule of Benedict 


The bedrock of the medieval monastic system in which the scriptoria 
and libraries thrived was undoubtedly the sixth-century Latin document 
known as the Rule of Benedict.’ Already centuries old by the time of 
Charlemagne, its precepts were followed by the vast majority of religious 
houses in the Western Church from his reign until the turn of the thir- 
teenth century and the foundation of the mendicant orders by Francis 
of Assisi, Dominic, and others. The rule’s practicality and flexibility have 
been found to be applicable in a wide variety of eras and cultures down 
to the present day. Drawn up usually by the founder of a monastery, 
a rule is the document that guides the daily lives of the monks, often 
containing a daily schedule and a description of the liturgical cycle of 
the community. It always roots the practices of the monks in the values 
of the ascetic life and the tradition of Christian monasticism. Thus, 
nothing is done for its own sake in a monastery but rather as a means 
of engendering holiness in the monk. 

The Rule of Benedict was written in Italy in the early to middle sixth 
century. The Italian peninsula at that time was riddled with political 
and ecclesiastical unrest. The Goths had sacked Rome more than a 
century earlier in 410, followed by the Vandals in 455. The reign of 
the last Roman emperor ended in 476, though the Eastern Empire 
continued in Byzantium. The Eastern emperor Justinian attempted to 
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recapture Rome, so Byzantine armies were coursing up and down the 
countryside almost continually from 535 to 553. Byzantine control was 
short-lived, however, and the Lombards sacked Rome once again in 568. 
One consequence of this political turmoil was an introspective turn in 
the population, which began to see all things in this life as transitory 
and to expect that the only security was to be found in the next life. The 
ascetic life of the monastery, therefore, held a certain appeal for many. 
The church, meanwhile, was preoccupied with combating heresies. 
This was not completely unrelated to the barbarian invasions, as many 
of them were Arian.* At the same time, many monks were suspected 
of semi-Pelagianism, and not without foundation.’ The reaction of the 
church was to increase its institutional control over monastic life, a role 
for which Benedict’s rule was thought very fit (RB, 65-69). 

The traditional date for the birth of Benedict, the author of the 
rule bearing his name, is 480. Born in the region of Italy then known 
as Nursia, he was sent to Rome for schooling. Some evidence indicates 
that he had a life-altering religious experience while in that city that 
led him to become a hermit near Subiaco (west of Rome). He eventu- 
ally founded a monastery on Monte Cassino (south of Rome), where it 
is presumed that he wrote his only known work (RB, 73-79). The sole 
source of information on the life of Benedict is the Dialogues of Pope 
Gregory the Great, who wrote at the turn of the seventh century, about 
fifty years after the death of Benedict. Gregory was pope at a time when 
the Roman political machine had completely collapsed and the only 
stable authority in the Italian peninsula was the church, specifically, 
the papacy. Gregory regarded Benedict as the supreme example of a 
recent Italian saint who exemplified stability, particularly stability in the 
monastic way of life that was manifest in his rule (AB, 65-69). 

The quotation from the Rule of Benedict usually invoked to show the roots 
of medieval monastic libraries is from chapter 48, verses 14—16: “During 
the days of Lent, they should be free in the morning to read until the third 
hour, after which they will work at their assigned tasks until the end of the 
tenth hour. During this time of Lent each one is to receive a book from 
the library, and is to read the whole of it straight through. These books 
are to be distributed at the beginning of Lent” (RB, 251). 

Given their mention of reading, books, and even a library, these 
seem appropriate verses to quote in such a context. The reading that 
this passage refers to and the way it was conducted, however, served a 
specific religious, even ascetic goal. The monastic “library” mentioned 
here served this purpose. It is interesting to note that the verses quoted 
above do not come from chapter 49, “The Observance of Lent,” which is 
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where one might expect to find special practices for the Lenten season. 
Rather, Benedict placed these verses (22 and 23) in the chapter on the 
monk’s daily work, chapter 48, “The Daily Manual Labor,” partly because 
the specific kind of reading that Benedict had in mind for those early 
Lenten mornings was also something done every Sunday: “On Sunday 
all are to be engaged in reading except those who have been assigned 
various duties. If anyone is so remiss and indolent that he is unwilling 
or unable to study or to read, he is to be given some work in order that 
he may not be idle” (RB, 251-53). The Latin word for “reading” that 
Benedict used in these verses is lectio, and the word he used for “study” 
in verse 23 is meditare, both technical terms for a specific form of prayer. 
That form of prayer can be found in the chief source Benedict used in 
composing his rule, a work known as the Rule of the Master. 


The Rule of the Master 


A generation earlier than Benedict, barbarian hordes were still in 
charge at Rome, and the thought of deliverance by the Byzantine armies 
of the emperor in the East was wistful. As in Benedict’s day, the influence 
of the church was very strong in Rome and the surrounding region. Into 
this social and cultural milieu was born a Latin document known as the 
Rule of the Master.’ Its author is unknown, and its place of origin prob- 
ably was somewhere between Rome and Campania. For many centuries 
it was assumed that it was a later work than the Rule of Benedict and was 
derived from it. Twentieth-century critical scholarship has shown that 
the Rule of Benedict is actually dependent on the slightly earlier Rule of 
the Master. This discovery has made the study of Benedict’s thought even 
more fascinating. While it is clear that Benedict had a copy of the Rule 
of the Master in front of him as he was composing his own rule and that 
the Rule of the Master also addresses the subject of reading, a great deal 
can be learned from analyzing what Benedict leaves out. The Rule of 
the Master is a much longer document than the Rule of Benedict, and its 
minute details make it much more rigid and much less adaptable and 
practical than the accomplishment of Benedict. (The scholarly argu- 
ments for this are summarized in RB, 79-83.) 

An example of this rigidity is found in verses 9-15 from the Rule of 
the Master (in chapter 50), which parallel the verses from the Rule of 
Benedict quoted above. 


In winter from the winter equinox, which is 24 September, until 
Easter, because it is cold and the brothers cannot do any work in 
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the morning, they are to devote the time from Prime to Terce [i.e., 
sunrise to the third hour] in reading, with the various deaneries 
in places separated from one another to avoid having the entire 
community crowded together and disturbing one another with 
their voices; let one of the ten in each place do the reading while 
the rest of the group listen. During these three hours the boys, in 
their deanery, are to learn letters on their tablets from someone 
who is literate. Moreover, we also exhort illiterate adults up to 
the age of fifty to learn letters. Again, we wish it kept in mind that 
during these same periods the psalms are to be studied by those 
who do not know them, directed by the deans in their respective 
deanery. So during these three hours they are to read and listen 
to one another, and take turns teaching letters and the psalms to 
those who do not know them.® 


Compared with the text from the Rule of Benedict, this quote seems 
verbose and redundant. The author of the Rule of the Master also seems 
to have had a specific place and specific persons in mind. While the 
details give a clear picture of what was expected of the monks at this 
monastery, the result is a certain rigidity that contrasts starkly with the 
more general applicability of the Rule of Benedict. The words “book” 
(codex) and “library” (bibliotheca), which Benedict used, are not found 
in the corresponding text of the Rule of the Master, either in the Latin 
original or in the English translation. So Benedict specifically added 
the words codex and bibliotheca. 

While the Latin word codex has the very general meaning of any writ- 
ten work in the physical form of the codex (as opposed to a scroll), the 
meaning of the Latin word bibliotheca, at the time Benedict was writing, 
is much less clear. The Oxford Latin Dictionary states that bibliotheca is a 
loanword from the Greek BipAvo8jKy. According to Liddel and Scott’s 
Greek-English Lexicon, the etymology of BipAvo8 yy lies in BiBAjov and xn. 
The former is the diminutive form of the word for book, which should be 
understood here in the sense of a literary unit (as in the phrase “Genesis 
is the first book of the Bible”) and not the physical form of the codex. 
According to the Oxford Latin Dictionary the latter means “a case to put 
anything in, a box, chest.” The implication here is something enclosed, 
so visualizing a bibliotheca as a modern shelf where books are kept is prob- 
ably misleading. Rather, it is more accurate to think of Benedict's use of 
the word bibliotheca, translated as “library” in the quote above, more in 
the sense of a cupboard where books are kept. 
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John Cassian 


Other than sacred scripture, very few books in Benedict’s book cup- 
board are mentioned by title in the text of his rule. Among the excep- 
tions are two works by John Cassian, the Institutes and the Conferences, 
which clearly influenced the writings of both Benedict and the author 
of the Rule of the Master.” 

“Conferences” originally were given as oral hortatory speeches, not 
unlike a sermon in some respects, save that the context was not liturgical. 
Usually they were given by the abbot of the monastery, or by someone 
delegated by him, at a gathering of the community for the particular 
purpose of hearing the conference. The speaker would take up a theme 
from the monastic life, or he might recall a conference given by some 
venerated monk or hermit that he had heard in his younger days. 
Sometimes these conferences would be written down afterward by the 
speaker but more often by one or more of the listeners. 

In chapter 42 of his rule Benedict prescribes reading from John 
Cassian’s Conferences in the interval between evening prayer and night 
prayer on days of fasting (RB, 243). At the very end of the Rule of Benedict 
in chapter 73, “This Rule Only a Beginning of Perfection,” Benedict 
suggests both the Institutes and the Conferences as further guides to 
seeking God in the monastic life (RB, 297). The Institutes is a firsthand 
description of the Christian monasteries in Egypt, where monasticism 
began. The Conferences are a collection of dialogues between Cassian’s 
friend Germanus and several monastic teachers in the Egyptian desert. 
From Cassian’s writings some light can be shed on what Benedict means 
specifically by “study” (meditare) in chapter 48 of his rule, that is, the 
form of prayer that this word implies. 

In Cassian’s tenth conference, entitled “On Prayer” (C, 365-93), he 
twice used the metaphor that learning to pray is like learning to read (C, 
377, 378). How should a monk, then, begin to learn the art of prayer? 
“Every monk who longs for the continual awareness of God should be 
in the habit of meditating on it ceaselessly in his heart” (C, 379). The 
word translated into English as “meditating” is the same word in the 
original Latin (rooted in the verb meditare) translated as “study” in the 
quote from the Rule of Benedict above. Cassian suggested that the con- 
tinual repetition of the beginning verse of Psalm 70 (“O God, come to 
my assistance. O Lord, make haste to help me.”) was the way to begin 
a life of ceaseless prayer. He had in mind that the monk, at whatever 
work occupying him during the day, would repeat this verse under his 
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breath (C, 379 ff.). This is very different from the general use of the 
English word “meditation,” which has roots in a Buddhist tradition of 
prayer: “(Christian monastic] meditation was rather a recitation or 
a reading in an undertone, a rumination, as it were, on the inspired 
text.” This form of prayer could be used with any inspired text, but 
using this particular verse when nothing more obvious was at hand was 
the way Cassian was taught to begin learning the art of prayer." 

Because Cassian’s teacher was an Egyptian monk, Cassian’s writings are 
the major literary link between the Christian monks in Egypt, where mo- 
nasticism began, and the church in the West. Born in Dacia (roughly the 
area of modern Romania) around 360, about 120 years before Benedict, 
Cassian left Dacia for the Holy Land and joined a monastery in Bethlehem. 
During his time there he twice made his way to Egypt, where he studied 
with an Egyptian hermit called Isaac. When he was about forty years old, 
Cassian traveled to Constantinople, where he met John Chrysostom, the 
patriarch there and one of many outstanding intellectuals in the church 
at a time when doctrinal controversies were still fresh. While the empire 
was in decline during this period, the church was in the ascent. It is pos- 
sible that Pope Innocent suggested to Cassian that he found monasteries 
in the vicinity of Marseilles, as this was a very important Mediterranean 
port city, and Rome was under constant threat of sacking. Thus, at this 
earlier period monasteries functioned as bulwarks of order rather than 
as the retreats they became in Benedict’s day. Chrysostom sent letters to 
Pope Innocent I in Rome by John Cassian, and from Rome Cassian trav- 
eled to Marseilles, where he founded a monastery and wrote both the 
Institutes and the Conferences from his memories of the teachings he had 
received in Egypt. Thus, John Cassian’s writings transmitted the teachings 
on individual prayer from the Christian monks in Egypt to the monaster- 
ies of the church in the West (C, 5-7). 


Pachomius 


Though Pachomius is not mentioned by name in any of Cassian’s 
works, the great Egyptian monastery at Tabennesi, which he founded, 
is mentioned in both the Institutes and the Conferences (I, 79; C, 693). 
Through the literary works of Pachomius and his disciples can be traced 
the origin of monastic libraries. Pachomius, born in Upper Egypt around 
the end of the third century, converted to Christianity after he was shown 
charity by some Christians. After he was baptized he became a hermit 
in the desert, and eventually a group of disciples formed around him. 
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Beginning around 320 he founded several monasteries, and a great 
corpus of written works from those establishments has been handed 
down through the ages (RB, 24-30) ." 

The church during this time was in prime vigor, especially in the 
East. In 313 Constantine signed the Edict of Milan, making it legal to 
be a Christian in the empire. This was just a few years before Pachomius 
began his monastic foundations. The great intellectual powerhouse 
Athanasius was patriarch in Alexandria and thus had authority over the 
monks in the Egyptian desert. Alexandria was yet a cosmopolitan seaport 
city, a cultural and intellectual center. The great library there had been 
burned by the emperor Aurelian ca. 275 but had not yet received its 
coup de grace, which was to come in 391, when all the pagan temples 
in the city were looted. Many heresies, rampant during this period, 
were being attacked and defended most vigorously and sometimes even 
violently. The Pachomian monks were not exempt from these external 
forces and often played roles in the heretical controversies. 

The Pachomian corpus contains a number of literary forms, some 
of which have survived in their original languages, usually the Coptic 
dialects of Bohairic or Sahidic, although a few were authored in Greek. 
For some of those that did not survive in their original languages, an 
ancient translation into Latin or Arabic is available (PK, 1:xxv—xxix). 
Many of the oldest manuscripts are in extremely poor condition, so that 
even critical editions of the texts may contain lacunae. These writings 
include several different accounts of the life of Pachomius and several 
different rules (some written by Pachomius and one by his successor 
Horsiesios), instructions, and letters. 

The first rule and last authority in the Pachomian monasteries was 
scripture, which plays the central role in providing insights into the 
collections of books gathered by these monks. Both Pachomius and 
his followers maintained that the rules for living the monastic life were 
culled from the Bible: “In fact he established for them an irreproach- 
able life-style and traditions profitable for their souls in rules which he 
took from the holy Scripture” (PK, 1:46). They believed that the way 
God related to his people in the Bible was the way he would relate to 
the monks. So the monks took the passage from Deuteronomy very se- 
riously: “You shall put these words of mine in your heart and soul, and 
you shall bind them as a sign on your hand, and fix them as an emblem 
on your forehead. Teach them to your children, talking about them 
when you are at home and when you are away, when you lie down and 
when you rise” (18:11-12, New Standard Revised Version). Rather than 
follow this ancient Jewish practice of binding the word of God inside a 
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phylactery upon the forehead and the forearm, the Pachomian monks 
committed large portions of scripture to memory.” 

Pachomius expected his monks to know all the psalms and the New 
Testament by heart. Even before a man could be admitted into the 
monastery as a novice, he was expected to commit part of scripture 
to memory (PK, 2:166). These great efforts toward memorization not 
only were an act of piety toward the word of God, they also had a more 
practical purpose. Knowing large portions of scripture enabled the 
Pachomian monk to pray much more easily, both in private and in 
public.'* The communal chanting of psalms was and still is central to 
monastic prayers at prescribed hours of the day. Knowing the psalms 
by heart was especially important for the Pachomian monks because 
they had the unusual custom of plaiting mats during their communal 
prayers (PK, 2:145-46). Just as Cassian’s monks were exhorted to recite 
verses from scripture over and over again under the breath as a form 
of individual prayer, the monks gathered around Pachomius prayed in 
this manner as well (PK, 2:190-91, 222). “They shall not speak to each 
other, but each one shall recite something from the Scriptures” (PK, 
2:156). Memorizing passages enabled the monk to engage in this prayer 
form throughout the day during whatever tasks had been assigned. 

Of course, the memorization of texts assumes the ability to read. 
Pachomius insisted on literacy for all his monks but seems to have had 
some trouble in this area. 


And if he is illiterate, he shall go at the first, third, and sixth hours 
to someone who can teach and has been appointed for him. He 
shall stand before him and learn very studiously with all gratitude. 
Then the fundamentals of a syllable [probably letters of the alpha- 
bet], the verbs, and nouns shall be written for him, and even if he 
does not want to, he shall be compelled to read. There shall be 
no one whatever in the monastery who does not learn to read and 
does not memorize something of the Scriptures (PK, 2:166). 


Apparently, this kind of insistence was necessary to convince the recalci- 
trant, but itshould be remembered that the goal was to learn a particular 
form of prayer that would lead the monk to holiness. 


Memory, Prayer, and Books 


It may seem surprising that such a great emphasis was placed on 
memorization after literacy was achieved. Normally, the memorization 
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of long texts is associated with oral cultures rather than with liter- 
ate cultures. Today, of course, we rely on books rather than on our 
memories when we want to engage a text. In the fourth-century milieu 
of Pachomius and his monks it was not simply the scarcity and intrinsic 
value of books that encouraged memorization. Mary Carruthers, who 
has studied the question of memory and memorizing in the manu- 
script culture of the Middle Ages in Europe, provides insights into the 
intellectual and spiritual functions of memory in the Pachomian 
monastic system. 

Carruthers’s study has convinced her that memorization and literacy 
are not incompatible, “for the cultivation and training of memory was 
a basic aspect of the literate society of Rome, and continued to be 
necessary to literature and culture straight through the Middle Ages.” 
Why bother to cultivate and train memory? Because it was thought to 
be the seat of human creativity. To illustrate this Carruthers contrasts 
contemporary descriptions of two geniuses, Thomas Aquinas and Albert 
Einstein. Each is credited with original thought. However, the origin 
of that thought was described as being in a “creative imagination” for 
Einstein and in a “retentive memory” for Aquinas. This contrast sheds 
a great deal of light on the cultural differences between our own time 
and late antiquity and also explains why memory was trained and cul- 
tivated. Carruthers calls special attention to the connection between 
memorization and living a moral life: 


The choice to train one’s memory, or not, for the ancients and 
medievals, was not a choice dictated by convenience: it was a mat- 
ter of ethics. A person without a memory, if such a thing could 
be, would be a person without moral character and, in a basic 
sense, without humanity. Memoria refers not to how something is 
communicated, but to what happens once one has received it, to 
the interactive process of familiarizing—or textualizing—which 
occurs between oneself and others’ words in memory."® 


Since the monk endeavored to live by the precepts of scripture, from which 
were derived the rules of the monastery, he needed to take the words of 
scripture to heart, that is, to internalize them through memorization and 
the prayerful rumination of meditation. Even today we speak of learning 
something “by heart” when we mean that it has been memorized. 

To read and memorize texts the Pachomian monks needed books, 
which they undoubtedly had. Those who wanted a book to read were 
given one freely (PK, 2:149, 170). Apparently, books were kept in a 
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cupboard similar to that found in the Rule of Benedict (PK, 2:162). 
Scripture would have formed the bulk of the collection of books in Pa- 
chomius’s book cupboard. The monasteries of the Egyptian desert were 
surprisingly cosmopolitan, so there probably would have been texts in 
the various Coptic dialects as well as in Greek, still the lingua franca of 
the eastern portion of the late Roman Empire. There is some evidence 
that Greek-speaking Christians were among Pachomius’s monks (PK, 
1:256). Very few authors, other than those of scriptural texts, are named, 
so the book cupboard at Tabennesi remains something of a mystery. 


Conclusion 


The great medieval monastic libraries and their scriptoria had their 
birth in the book-collecting activity necessary to support the monastic 
form of individual prayer. As Christianity moved into position as a main- 
line religion in the late Roman Empire under the rule of Constantine, 
men and a few women left their homes to take up the ascetic life as 
Christian monks and nuns in the desert of Egypt. In this radical form of 
life they were encouraged to pray unceasingly (1 Thessalonians 5:17), 
meditating on the words of scripture by reciting them over and over to 
themselves in a low murmur. Great portions of text were memorized in 
order to effectively engage in this sort of prayer as well as in the com- 
munal chanting of the psalter. Literacy was necessary for memorization, 
and books were necessary in all these monasteries if the monks were to 
be literate and learn texts by heart. 

It is sometimes said that the motto of the Benedictine Order is “Ora et 
Labora—Pray and Work.” While never officially adopted as such, it cannot 
be denied that prayer and work are the two fundamental themes of the 
Rule of Benedict. This rule never mentions a scriptorium or the copying of 
texts. In fact, it is clear that the kind of work Benedict had in mind was 
agricultural. However, by the high Middle Ages the most renowned abbot 
of the day could say: “He cannot take up the plow? Then let him take 
up the pen; it is much more useful. In the furrows he traces on parch- 
ment, he will sow the seeds of the divine words.” The monk’s daily work 
evolved quite naturally from the farm to the scriptorium, where the work 
of copying texts also aided the monk in memorizing them for prayer. In 
this way work and prayer were melded together in the life of the monk. 

It might be argued that monks surely did not pray over the texts of 
the pagan classical authors. There was certainly controversy over the 
propriety of monks copying the works of the ancient pagans, but a large 
number of monastic leaders were able to see how monks could extract 
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virtue from these texts.” So their copying continued, and the ancient 
wisdom was saved for its rebirth at the Renaissance. This significant con- 
tribution to the history of Western culture has, at least, been preserved in 
the popular image of rows of silent monks of medieval times, each at his 
own desk, quill pen in hand. But their libraries date from ancient days. 
From the beginning of monastic life, literary works were collected and 
books read as required activities on the path to prayer and holiness. 
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